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Howdy, boys and girls! Glad to see you 
back from your vacations with all your arms 
and legs. We are whole, too, except for Peter- 
kin getting nipped by a Bactrian bear, and 
I had some anxious moments about those 


penglets in India. 





Yes, we went traveling kind of unexpect- 
edly. It started with that yak at the zoo. 
Right after school was out, the penglets be- 
gan hanging around him, and he’d tell them 
tales of Tibet until all hours. They would 
come home so full of tales of mountain tribes 


and avalanches rolling down from the top of 

the world that they could hardly eat. 
However, I was pleased that the yak was 

keeping them quiet and out of mischief, un 


til the day they came home with a Big Plan. 

The zoo had visitors. They were sturdy 
men with spectacles and sun-browned faces. 
They came over and looked at the yak, and 
said, “Old boy, we’re going back where you 
came from. Any messages for the folks at 
home?” 

Well, the penglets pricked up their ears 
and followed them around until they found 
out that these men were flying to India the 
next day. They were going in a big airplane 
with room enough to bring back some rare 
animals that couldn’t stand a long sea voy- 
age. 

“And, Uncle Pete,” cried Peterkin, trium- 
phantly, “there’s a special tank for sea spec- 
imens. Isn’t that neat?” 
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“I suppose so, but these foreign fish may 
have different ideas.” 

“Oh, them! I was thinking of how comfy 
it would be for us on our trip to Tibet. Of 
course, I’d go even dry. But this!” 

“Have you gone crazy?” I asked. “Who is 
going to Tibet?” 

“All of us,” said Petunia, “you and me 
and Peterkin and Lulu. You promised us a 
trip this summer. And here is a big, empty 
plane going just where we want to go.” 

“But will the explorers want you?” 

“Oh, yes. We're going to slip into the 
plane tonight and be a surprise for them. 
They'll take off at dawn, and they will just 
be beginning to get lonesome when they find 
us in the tank. They'll be tickled pink.” 

And Petunia was right. The explorers got 
very pink when they saw us. At first, I thought 
they might be angry but then they began to 
laugh, and the harder they laughed, the 
pinker they got. 

They fed us well and played with the peng- 
lets, so everything was okay, until we landed 
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“School days, school days, 

Good old broken rule days!” 

That, I am sorry to say, is Freddy 
Fox’s naughty thought, in spite of all 
that I tried to impress upon him last 
year. 

Here it is the very first day of 
school, with all the children on their 
best behavior; but I see that glint in 
Freddy’s eye that I know means 
trouble ahead! 

And when Buster Rabbit raises 
his hand with that special smile on 
his face, I know the answer will be 
some silly statement planned to send 
the class off into giggles. 

Sometimes I wonder why in the 
world I ever became a teacher! 
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in Nepal just between India and Tibet. The 
explorers then began to collect such strange 
animals that I was afraid they just wouldn't 
think it worthwhile to take us home, and 
there we'd be, miles from salt water, and no 
decent school for the penglets. Petunia was 
worried, too. She was getting a little home- 
sick. 

But Peterkin said, “I'll fix it. I'll get a 
special animal that won’t let anyone but me 
feed it, and then they'll have to take me along 
as its keeper.” 

So that night he fixed up Lulu as a giant, 
hairy, flesh-eating turtle and made her prac- 
tice nipping people’s fingers with her claw. 
It worked fine. Peterkin had given Lulu such 
long, shaggy, yak hair that no one could tell 
her claw from her mouth, and she nipped so 
hard that the men were glad enough to have 
Peterkin to feed and take care of her. 

So that is how we got back to New York, 
and, if you don’t believe me, you can look in 
your geography and see all these places for 
yourself. 


Coming Next Month 


Walter Brooks’ JimMy TAKEs VAN- 
ISHING LEssoNns, a ghost story with a 
different twist, tells how Jimmy made 
a deal with the funniest ghost we've 





9) 5 ever met . . . Ted wanted A Goop 
‘\ Horse, but he was a city boy and had 

to prove himself. It makes an excit- 

ing story .. . Would you like to keep 

SS 4 Fishes AT Home? Wilfrid Bronson 
J\N tells how to care for them .. . “Guard 


the fish carefully,” her mother told 
TEENAHWA, little knowing how hard 
it would be for her . . . LocaTION: 
TREASURE ISLAND takes us behind the 
scenes of the making of the picture 

THE WITCH OF WILLOWBY 
Woop was not to be bothered by a 
mere mouse. 
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Tit for Jat 
On the branch of a tree a rooster was perched as a sen- 
tinel, guarding his flock. He was a rooster with experience. 

He knew he had to give the signal for the sun to rise. 
He had to see to it that each and every one of his lady 
hens had her share of the grain. Most important of all, 
it was his duty and his pleasure to guard against unwel- 

come visitors. 

And so, he was alert and suspicious when a fox ap- 
peared at the foot of the tree. 

The fox spoke ina silky tone. ‘Great news, Chanti- 
cleer. | come to announce a universal peace. The wolf 
will sleep with the lamb, the cat will frolic with the rat, 
even the ant will be kind to the grasshopper. Come down 
from your perch and help me celebrate the new pact, the 
pact of peace. 

“Friend Reynard,” said the rooster, ‘no news could be 
more welcome than the peace you announce. But wait a 
minute, I see at the top of the hill two of your new friends, 
the faithful dogs. They are coming fast. They are strong 
and fleet foxhounds. As soon as they arrive, | shall come 
down and we can celebrate together this great event. 

At these words the fox said, “Good-by, dear Chanti- 
cleer, | don’t think I can wait, for | have a dozen more 
farms to visit.” And Reynard turned and ran as he never 
ran before. 

The rooster, who had suspected the fox was playing a 
trick on him, crowed with glee because he had outwitted 
the crafty fox. 

By Noelia Dubrule 


Wlustrated by Lois Maloy 
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By RUTHERFORD MONTGOMERY 


b gon stood at the edge of the jungle, 
} listening. He shaded his eyes. His 


three feet eight inches of height made 
it hard to see over the bush, and the 
sunshine hurt his eyes, for ‘Tiki lived in 
the gloom of the great Ituri jungle. 

Silently Tiki faded into the jungle. 
The green dusk. swallowed his bare, 
brown body completely. High above his 
head flowers rioted in the sunshine, 
clinging to the topmost branches of the 
giant trees. But in spite of the fragrance 
of the flowers, ‘Tiki could smell the pun- 
gent taint of wild elephants. 

He, Tiki, who had yet to win his place 
among the men of his clan, had located 
the elephants. He had done better than 
any of the men Igwa had sent out. 
Through him, the pygmy clan would be 
able to hunt the rogue elephant, the old 
female who had destroyed their village. 

Tiki raised his small bow and tested 
the creeper which served as a bowstring. 
He laughed, but in laughing he made no 
sound. When he was a baby, he had been 
able to cry without making a sound. The 
little people of the Ituri jungle were a 
silent people, except when safe in a vil- 
lage. Tiki laughed because he was hap- 
py. He had located the elephants. Igwa 
would let him go with the hunters. 

Wrinkling his nose, he listened. ‘The 
sounds he heard were faint, the rustling 
of leaves as the elephants moved their 
huge ears. Then there was a rumbling 
sound, a loud sound which rolled 
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Illustrated by MORDVINOFF 


through the jungle. ‘The rumbling came 
from the stomach of one of the ele- 
phants. ‘Tiki laughed again, his silent 
laugh. The old one could walk through 
the thickest bush without making a 
sound, but she could not keep her stom- 
ach from telling the world where she 
was hiding. 

Moving silently as a leopard, ‘Tiki ran 
through the green twilight. Once he 
halted to listen to sounds coming from 
beyond the green wall on his right. ‘The 
sound was a loud drumming, which beat 
on his ears like heavy blows. ‘Tiki usual- 
ly ran away as fast as he could when he 
heard a gorilla drumming and bellow- 
ing, but today he had work to do. 

Making sure there was no danger of 
meeting the old silver-back on the dim 
trail, Tiki ran on. Before he saw any of 
the elephants he smelled them, and then 
he heard the loud stomach rumblings. 
He counted the separate sounds. Five 
elephants, two old and three smaller. 
Tiki paused beside a giant tree. 

A huge form loomed above him. He 
was standing within ten paces of the old 
female elephant. Her savage disposition 
caused the other elephants to let her 
stand alone. ‘Tiki peered past her and 
saw a big bull and three smaller animals 
standing close together. The bull had a 
fine pair of tusks. ‘Tiki looked up at the 
cow. Her tusks were not so good and 
would buy less salt and fewer arrow 
points, but she was the one they must 
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kill, because she might return and at- 
tack the village again. 

Tiki stood silently, checking the 
ground, planning the kill. Igwa would 
want to know how the beasts were stand- 
ing, what the ground was like, where the 
trees stood, and how much open bush 
they would have to work in. ‘Tiki fixed 
the scene in his mind before he turned 
away. When he did turn, he ran swiftly. 
Igwa and his hunting scouts had re- 
turned to the wrecked village. In pass- 
ing along their small street, the old ele- 
phant had torn down every hut. She had 
not gotten her trunk on a single pygmy, 
because they had darted into the jungle 
when they first heard her savage screams. 
Already, the women and girls were re- 
building the huts, tying the bamboo 
canes together and covering the frame- 
work with leaves. They had been work- 
ing less than an hour but most of the 
little houses were finished. 

Igwa and his men were seated around 
a fire-pit. ‘Their faces were gloomy. ‘Then 
Tiki came running out of the jungle. 
No one asked any questions until ‘Tiki 
had spoken, but the gloom vanished 
from their faces. 

Tiki tried hard not to show how ex- 
cited he was. “There are five. They 
sleep,” he said. 

Igwa got to his feet. He was the tallest 
man in the clan. He stood four feet five 
inches, weighed eighty-seven pounds. 

“How do they sleep?” he asked. 

Tiki described the elephants, how 
they stood, and where the trees stood, 
and where the open bush spread. When 
he had finished, Igwa nodded. 

“We will take the seven spears.’’ He 
smiled at Tiki. “You have earned a 
choice. What will you do?” 

Tiki gripped his small bow. He pulled 
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himself up very straight. “I will speak to 
the elephant,” he said. 

‘That you have earned,” Igwa agreed. 
Tiki was asking for the task Igwa usual- 
ly performed himself because it was the 
most dangerous act of the elephant hunt. 
But Igwa was wise. ‘Tiki might think bet- 
ter of his choice before long. 


s) CA 
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The hunters got to their feet. ‘They 
picked up their little bows and exam- 
ined the small metal points to make sure 
the poison was still on the blades. Seven 
of them picked up long spears tipped 
with iron blades. They looked at the 
blades to’ make sure they were well 
smeared with poison made from the 
roots of the kilabo. 

Igwa led his men into the jungle. 
There were fourteen hunters, fourteen 
little brown fellows going out to kill a 
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rogue elephant. They smiled as they 
moved into the warm gloom of the for- 
est. They moved like silent shadows with 
Tiki leading the way. 

Tiki led them in a circle to get the 
wind right. He-remembered the gorilla 
and avoided that clearing. When he was 
near the elephants, he lifted one hand. 





The hunters crowded around Igwa and 
an excited talk took place, all through 
signs. Igwa settled the argument and 
gave a signal. 

The small hunters moved toward the 
thick foliage which hid the elephants. 
When the seven spear men were sen 
paces from the sleeping female, they 
halted. She loomed above them, swaying 
gently back and forth, unaware of her 
danger. 

No pygmy had strength enough to 
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drive a spear through the tough old ele- 
phant’s hide, but they had a plan. ‘They 
planted their spears in the ground, with 
the blades slanting toward the elephant. 
They set them so close together there 
was barely room even for a pygmy to 
squeeze between the shafts. When the 
spears were set, they slipped back to 
where Igwa stood with the other hunt- 
ers. 

Igwa raised a hand. He looked at ‘Tiki. 
Tiki smiled at him, but he was cold and 
was not sure he would be able to move. 
Igwa waited. 

Tiki knew that if he did not move, Ig- 
wa would take his place, and everyone 
in the clan would know he was afraid. 
He looked at the sleeping elephant. Her 
stomach rumbled loudly. Her great 
tusks curved outward toward him. Tiki 
started to move toward the elephant. 

When he reached the planted spears, 
he slipped between them. Slowly, he 
walked toward the huge beast. He was 
in the open now; the sun shone on his 
brown body. He halted just beyond 
reach of the deadly trunk. 

With a loud yell, ‘Tiki leaped in the 
air. He jumped up and down as he 
yelled. The elephant’s eyes opened. Her 
trunk lifted and her great ears flapped. 
Her savage scream filled the jungle. 
Then she charged, her trunk reaching 
for the dancing little fellow who dared 
to challenge her. 

Tiki whirled and fled. He ducked be- 
tween the spears like a rabbit, then 
dodged to the right and dived into a 
bush. The instant he landed in the bush, 
he was up and away, darting and duck- 
ing. Behind him, the screams of the ele- 
phant had changed from angry squeals 
to the savage roar of a wounded beast. 
She had plunged upon the planted 
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spears, and her own weight had done 
what the pygmies could never have man- 
aged to do. 

‘Tiki circled and came back toward the 
scene of the attack. He found the hunt- 
ers following the trail of the wounded 
elephant. Her companions had crashed 
away and were smashing down trees and 
brush far below. Igwa was listening. 
After a minute he gave a signal. The 
hunters started along the path the rogue 
elephant had made through the jungle. 

The hunters ran along the trail for 
less than a half-mile before coming upon 









the elephant. Her great bulk lay at the 
foot of a tree. Igwa walked up to her and 
placed a bare foot against her side. When 
she did not move, a shout went up from 
the hunters. Little whistles were taken 
from thongs at the belts of the hunters. 
The jungle rang with their shrill pip- 
ing. Soon the whistle signals were 
answered from the bush. The rest of the 
pygmies would soon arrive. 

‘Tomorrow, there would be a great 
feast to celebrate the death of their 
enemy, the savage rogue elephant. And 
because the poison would not harm the 
meat, they would gorge themselves on 
elephant meat, which the pygmies con- 
sider a great delicacy. 

Tiki climbed upon the mountain of 
meat and danced a little dance. From 
now on, he would be a hunter. 


Billy Minds the Baby 


by MARION HOLLAND 
Illustrated by the Author 








One Saturday afternoon, Billy stopped 
by Fats’ house and whistled. Fats stuck 
his head out an upstairs window and 
hollered, “I can’t come out!’’ and disap- 
peared before Billy could ask why not. 

Billy stayed on the sidewalk and 
thought this over. Fats might have a job 
he had to do, in which case Billy didn’t 
want to go busting in and maybe end up 
helping wash the windows or wax the 
floors or something. Just then, one of 
Fats’ little brothers came out of the 
house, eating an apple. 

‘Hey, Bobby,” called Billy, “what’s 
Fats have to stay in for?” 

Bobby took an enormous bite of ap- 
ple, and said, ‘‘Ee iee uh agy,” with his 
cheeks bulging. Billy took the apple 
away from him and held it up over his 
head. Bobby chewed hard and swal- 
lowed. Then he said, ‘““He’s minding the 
baby. You gimme back my apple.” 

Billy went into the Martins’ house 
and shouted up the stairs, “Hey, Fats, is 
it all right if I come up?” The only 
answer was a loud clattering noise, so 
Billy went upstairs. 

Fats was sitting on the floor beside the 
baby’s crib, reading a book. Benny, the 
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baby, was sitting up in the crib, playing 
with a pile of clothespins, two kitchen 
spoons, and an egg beater. 

‘“Ga-loop,” said Benny, and threw 
everything on the floor. Without look- 
ing up from his book, Fats picked them 
up and threw them back in the crib. 

‘Hey, what’s the idea?’’ asked Billy. 
‘“Everybody’s over at the lot playing ball, 
and I stopped by to get you.” 

‘““Well, Mom had to go to town, so she 
told Ellen to take care of Benny till she 
gets back.” Ellen was Fats’ big sister. 
She was in high school and, whenever 
Billy tried to phone Fats, and kept get- 
ting the busy signal, he knew it was 
Ellen on the phone, giggling and talking 
stuff that didn’t make sense. 

“Why isn’t she doing it then?” de- 
manded Billy. 

“Oh, some kids came by a while ago, 
and they were going to the movies, so 
Ellen asked me to mind him.” Benny got 
one finger stuck in the egg beater and 
started to howl. Fats got Benny unstuck 
from the egg beater and took it away 
from him. Then Benny yelled louder 
than ever, so Fats gave it back to him. 
“I don’t mind,” he said. “It won't be for 
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long, and besides, she’s going to give me 
fifty cents.”’ 

“Fifty cents!’’ said Billy. “Say, look. 
I was going over and play ball, but I'll 
stay and help you mind Benny, if you 
like.” 

“No, thanks,” said Fats, and he 
picked up his book. 

“Look, why don’t you give him his 
own toys to play with?” Billy pointed to 
a pile of teddy bears and stuffed animals 
in the corner. 

“He doesn’t like ‘em. They don’t 
make enough noise when he throws ‘em 
on the floor.” 

“Then why don’t you give him some- 
thing that’ll make a real noise, like some 
frying pans or something?”’ 

“Look, who’s minding this baby, you 
or me?” 

“You are. Catch me hanging around 
any old baby when I could be out play- 
ing ball . .” Billy went over to the door. 
“Oh, I almost forgot. Stew Wilson’s got 
a new catcher’s mitt. Brand-new. He 
says he better do the catching from now 
on, and you can play in the outfield if 
you like, and maybe it'll run some of the 
fat off you.” 

Fats jumped up and threw the book in 
a corner. Benny gurgled happily and 
threw the egg beater after it. “Stew Wil- 
son!”’ roared Fats. “Catcher’s mitt! He 
couldn’t catch a ball with a clothes 
basket. I'll fix him.” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute,” said 
Billy. “You’re minding the baby, re- 
member?” 

Benny threw the clothespins and 
spoons after the egg beater, and began to 
holler. Fats tossed them back. “Now 
look,” he said. ‘““You were so anxious to 
mind Benny. Go ahead and mind him 
for a while. I won't be long.” 
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Billy gulped. It was one thing to help 
Fats mind Benny. Being left all alone 
with the baby was something else again. 
It was all right for Fats; Fats was used to 
babies. Billy looked at Benny. Benny 
was chewing on a clothespin and sort of 
growling over it, and his teeth looked 
awfully sharp. 

“Why don’t we just take him with 
us?” asked Billy. 





“O.K., if you can find the stroller. 
Last I saw of it, Bobby and some kids 
were coasting down Elm Street in it. 
You get it while I change his pants.” 

Billy hurried out, for fear Fats would 
decide to look for the stroller and ex- 
pect him to change the pants. He found 
it in somebody’s hedge a block away, and 
when he got back, Fats had Benny all 
ready. He stuffed him in the stroller, and 
dumped his old catcher’s mitt in on top 
of him. Benny picked it right up and 
started chewing on it. 

When they got te the vacant lot, the 
game was still going on. It was a pretty 
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good game, with enough fellows for two 
whole teams if they played with no short- 
stop and only two outfielders. ‘The team 
that Billy and Fats usually played on was 
in the field, with Gus Schultz pitching 
and Stew Wilson catching. 

Fats parked the stroller near the home 
plate, and just stood and stared at Stew. 
Stew pretended not to notice him, but 
he began to act sort of nervous. Pretty 
soon he let a ball get away from him, and 
it rolled a long way into some bushes. 
While he was chasing it, Fats pried his 
mitt away from Benny, and picked up a 
spare ball and tossed it to Gus. Then he 





pounded his fist in the mitt, and holler- 
ed, “All right, Gus, put ’er there!” 

By the time Stew got back with the 
lost ball, the game was going right on 
without him, and Fats was catching. 
Stew let out a few squawks but nobody 
paid any attention to him, so he threw 


his mitt on the ground and sat down and 
sulked. 
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Billy could have got into the game, 
but he was worried about Benny. When 
Fats took the mitt away from him, Ben- 
ny started to yell, and by now he had 
yelled himself purple in the face. Billy 
was afraid that if he yelled any harder, 
he would bust something, and then he 
and Fats would be in trouble for sure. 
Nobody was watching, so he joggled the 
stroller back and forth a little, and Ben- 
ny stopped yelling. He parked Benny 
to one side, out of the way, and gave him 
a little toy truck that some kid had 
dropped. When Benny started to chew 
on it, Billy relaxed. 

By that time, Gus had retired the 
other side with only eight runs, and Billy 
got into the game. The next inning was 
a lulu. Nearly everybody got a hit, and 
Fats hit a homer that went all the way 
across the street and landed in the Han- 
nagans’ vegetable garden. The little kids 
that were always hanging around went 
tearing after it. Maybe they did step on 
some lettuce or something, but nobody 
could figure out how they could have 
done as much damage as Mrs. Hannagan 
said they did when she came over to com- 
plain. After a while, Mrs. Hannagan 
went home and the game went on. 

When Billy came up to bat the second 
time, there was one out and the bases 
were loaded. Before Billy could even get 
a crack at the ball, Shorty Morton stole 
second. As there was a man on second 
already, that made two out and two on. 
After the argument about this was finally 
over, Billy took a swing at a good fast 
pitch. He could tell from the crack of the 
bat that it was a good one, and he started 
for first at full speed. Everybody was yell- 
ing and hollering, and he thought they 
were cheering him on, but by the time 
he reached home, all the noise had 
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“So, Billy Kidwell again!” 


stopped. When he pulled up and looked 
around, the lot was practically empty. 

There was nobody in sight except Fats 
and Stew Wilson, and they were both 
shouting at him. “You busted a window 
over at Hannagans’ ”’ said Fats. ““Where’s 
Benny?” 

Stew was squawking, “Listen, I put 
my brand-new catcher’s mitt right here, 
and it’s gone, and I’m not going home 
without it. Listen here, Fats Martin. You 
think you’re so smart; what did you do 
with my mitt?” 

Billy couldn’t take it all in at once. 
“I left Benny right here,” he said, point- 
ing at the empty stroller. ‘Say, where is 
he now?” 

‘How would I know?” asked Fats. “I 
thought you were watching him. He 
might be anywhere now.” He lifted up 
his voice and bellowed, ‘“‘Ben-eeee!’’ But 
there was no answer. 

Billy stared all around, but there was 
no sign of Benny anywhere. “Well, we 
better find him, and fast. Listen, Stew, 
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shut up about your old mitt. Fats has lost 
Benny.” 

‘What do you mean, I’ve lost Benny. 
You lost him. You had him last.” 

“Never mind. Stew, you look down 
Raymond Street. We'll help you find 
your mitt later. Fats, try the back street. 
I'll go through the fence—” 

Mrs. Hannagan was advancing across 
the field, carrying a baseball and wear- 
ing a very unpleasant look. 

“No, you won't, young man.” A hand 
fell on Billy’s shoulder. ‘So, Billy Kid- 
well again,” said Mrs. Hannagan. ‘“‘And 
the fat Martin boy. And I know you, too, 
so you needn't sneak off. You're one of 
the Wilsons. This time I think I'll go 
straight to your parents. This ball came 
in through my window, and such a mess 
of broken glass on the floor, I ought to 
make you come right over and clean it 


up. 

“We haven’t got time, right now,” 
said Fats. “Billy’s lost Benny. Anyway, 
Benny's lost. We left him right here in 
the stroller and now he’s gone. He can’t 
walk, but he can crawl like a flash.” 

‘‘My goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. Han- 
nagan. “I'll help you look for him. What 
was he wearing?” 

“A red sweater,” said Fats. ‘And 
white shoes and socks, but I wouldn’t 
count on it. I mean, he takes ‘em off 
every chance he gets.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Hannagan 
briskly. ‘“‘Now you three each take a dif- 
ferent direction, and I'll go this way. 
And hurry, before he crawls out in the 
street somewhere. Goodness, such care- 
lessness—!”’ She hurried off. 

Fats and Stew each dashed off in a 
different direction, and Billy started, too. 
Then he stopped. Way down at the end 
of the vacant lot he saw a little metal 
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truck. He picked it up, and sure enough, 
it was dented all over with tooth marks. 
It was near some pretty thick bushes, and 
Billy got down on his hands and knees 
and crawled into them. He saw some- 
thing red, which turned out to be Ben- 
ny’s sweater, with Benny in it. He was 
sitting on the ground, chewing a 
catcher’s mitt. Stew Wilson’s brand-new 
catcher’s mitt. But now the edges had a 
funny scraped look, and the thumb was 
all wet and dented from Benny’s teeth. 
Benny’s sweater was caught in some 
bushes, and Billy had quite a time drag- 
ging him out, but as long as Benny 
could go on chewing the mitt, he didn’t 
seem to mind. Billy put him in the 
stroller, picked up the catcher’s mitt, and 
looked around for Fats and Stew. He 
heard Fats, way over on another street, 
yelling ‘““Ben-eee’’ so he pushed the 
stroller over and got him, and together 
they found Stew. 
_ “Look, we found your mitt!”’ shouted 
Billy. ““Benny had it all the time!” 
Stew let out a yell when he saw what 
Benny had done to his nice shiny new 
mitt, and Benny let out a yell when Stew 
grabbed it away from him. But Fats gave 
him the old mitt, quick, and he shut up. 
“Aw, a shiny new mitt always looks 
like a kid’s toy,” said Fats to Stew. “Now 
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you take one that’s scratched and limb- 
ered up, it looks like the real thing. Say, 
how would you like to come over some 
evening, and we'll take turns pitching 
to each other. Just for practice, huh?” 

“Say, that would be swell,” said Stew. 
“Thanks. Well, so long.” 

While they were pushing Benny home, 
Billy said suddenly, “Hey, we forgot all 
about Mrs. Hannagan.” 

“I guess she’s given up by now and 
gone home,” said Fats. 

Mrs. Martin was at the door when 
they got back. “Well, there you are,” she 
said. ‘“Where’s Ellen?’’ 

““Isn’t she back yet?” asked Fats. “She 
went to the movies.” 


“Oh, she did, did she?” said Fats’ 
mother. “I'll have to see about that. She 
had a chance to take a sitting job this 
afternoon, so I offered her a dollar to 
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mind Benny instead. I think perhaps Ill 
just give you the dollar, since you did 
the work for her. Perhaps that will teach 
Ellen to take her responsibilities more 
seriously.” 

She did. She gave Fats a whole dollar. 
“Divide it with Billy, if he’s been help- 
ing you,” she said, and led Benny in. 

Billy said gloomily, “Well, I know 
what I'll have to do 
with my share.”’ 

“You mean Hanna- 
gan’s window?” 

“Yeah,” sighed Billy. 

“Why don’t you go 
and get it over with? 
Then Mrs. Hannagan 
won't tell your father 
and mother. I'll go 
with you,” said Fats. 

Billy was glad it was 
a little pane of glass. 
The big ones cost more. 
Mrs. Hannagan answer- 
ed the doorbell looking 
hot and flustered, and 
they could hear a baby 
crying in the house. 

“Well, it’s about time you showed 
up!’’ she exclaimed. “By the time I 
found that baby, you were all gone, and 
he’s been crying ever since. I was just 
about to phone your mother to come.” 

Billy looked at Fats. Fats looked at 
Billy. “Uh—can we see him, please?” 
asked Fats cautiously. 

“See him? Of course you can see him. 
You can take him with you.” 

She went and got the baby. It was a 
baby about the same general size as 
Benny, and it was wearing a red sweater, 
and it was yelling its head off. She 
handed it to Fats. He joggled it until it 
almost stopped crying. 
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As soon as Billy could make himself 
heard, he said, “Mrs. Hannagan, I was 
the one that busted the window, and I 
came to see about paying for it.” 

‘Why, that’s very honest of you,” she 
said. She seemed to feel a lot more cheer- 
ful, now that she had the baby off her 
hands. “Those little panes aren't really 
so very expensive. I think fifty cents 
would probably do.” 

Billy paid her out of 
the dollar. ‘‘And as for 
you,” she said severely 
to Fats, “I hope that 
this will be a lesson to 
you to take better care 
of the poor little thing 
in the future.” 

“Yes, ma’am,’ said 
Fats. ““Uh—where did 
you find him?” 

“Goodness, he was 
clear up the next block. 
You know that white 
house with the big tree 
in the side yard? Well, 
he was playing in that 
yard. Heaven only 
knows how he crawled that far, and 
across a street, too.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,’” said Fats. “Well, a— 
thanks a lot.” 

As soon as the door closed behind 
Mrs. Hannagan, they started up the 
street toward the white house with the 
big tree, lugging the baby that Mrs. 
Hannagan had found. 

“Boy, I only hope they haven't 
missed him yet,” said Billy. 

“Oh, it won’t matter,” said Fats. 
“We'll just say he was way down the 
street, and we thought we'd better 
bring him home. And that’s the truth, 
too,”” he added. 
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The greatest pleasures in life are 
those we share with others. Thus you 
can enjoy your dog’s company more if 
you consider what gives him real dog’s 
delight, besides 
tricks. 


pleasing you with 





He likes to make-believe. If you huff 
and growl and poke under an old log, 
he will pretend to dig out a rat or wood- 
chuck. Give him an old hat or shoe or 
carton and he will shake the imaginary 
rat with all his might. If you pretend to 
be a strange and awful creature, he will 
pretend you are, too, and will bark un- 
til you come out of your disguise. 

Take him swimming. He may begin 
by fetching a stick you toss in the water. 
For most dogs are natural retrievers, 
loving to rush after things you throw. 
So, when you play catch, purposely miss 
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a few for ‘Towser to retrieve. Have a 
tug-of-war with a stick. Lift him off the 
ground (if you can) while he hangs to 
the stick by his teeth. Or just run with 
the stick between you. Winded, you can 
turn like the hub of a wheel, with Tow- 
ser racing around the rim. With twice 
as many legs, he can run four times as 
fast as you. But if you crouch low on the 
ground he will make up the difference 
by running in figure-eights, charging 
and dodging as you growl and grab at 
him. 

A dog is a joyous and athletic animal, 
and needs to romp. And it won’t spoil 
his training if you always huff or make 





some other special sound before begin- 
ning to play, which you never make at 
any other time. Of course, if you have 
two dogs they can roughhouse together. 
But it can do a person good to play like 


a dog sometimes. And the dog enjoys it. 








Mr. Frittles’ Mistake 


By DELIA GOETZ 


Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


PART ONE 


It was a warm evening in late June. 
Mr. Fred Frittles had finished his sup- 
per and was sitting on the porch. He 
was a small man with hair the color of 
sand and eyes the blue of forget-me-nots. 
Mr. Frittles usually looked as though he 
had just thought of something that 
pleased him very much. But tonight he 
seemed worried. 

Mr. Frittles had no wife or child, but 
he had a good-sized family of animals. 
No wonder he called his farm “Animal 
Acres.” There was his dog Duke, old 
and fat and fussy; Twit, his black and 
white cat, as old as Duke and almost as 
fussy; his blue and green parrot, Pancho, 
that got more rude every day; and But- 
ton-Nose, a baby raccoon, most mis- 
chievous of all the animals at Animal 
Acres. 

Mr. Frittles’ friends often asked if he 
didn’t get lonely for someone to talk to 
in the evenings. “Lonely?’’ he would say 
in surprise. “Not with all these animals 
about. We do a right smart amount of 
talking, too. I understand them, and 
everyone of them knows exactly what I 
mean when I speak. Of course,” Mr. 
Frittles added, chuckling, “that doesn’t 
mean they always do it. Spoiled. ‘That’s 
what they are.” 

Today they had been particularly mis- 
chievous. That was why Mr. Frittles 
seemed troubled as he sat on his front 
porch, looking off into the woods. 

He hoped he hadn’t made a mistake. 

It had all started with Chula, a little 
gray burro, who had spent the preceding 
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summer at Animal Acres. The farm was 
close enough to Washington so that 
Wally and Dorothy Pebbles, her special 
friends, could come almost every day to 
see her. Mr. Frittles had become very 
fond of Chula, of Wally and Dorothy, 
and of their cocker spaniel, Corky. And 
the Pebbles family were devoted to Mr. 
Frittles. ‘They wanted Chula to spend 
another summer at Animal Acres. Being 
with other animals had been good for 
Chula, Grandma Pebbles said. 

This had given Mr. Frittles an idea. 
So he had put an ad in the evening 
paper which said: 





FEEL FREE THIS WEEKEND: 
Don’t worry about your pets. 
Bring them to Animal Acres. Fine 
Food. Congenial Companionship. 


Call Fred Frittles any time at 
Glebe 2 Long, 2 Short. 











If things went well, he would take 
animal boarders for the summer. If not 
—well, no harm done, he hoped. ‘Tomor- 
row was Friday, and his first week-end 
boarders were arriving: a cocker spaniel, 
a Siamese cat, and of course Chula. Now 
that they would be here soon, Mr. Frit- 
tles wasn’t sure it had been a wise idea. 

He was still sitting there and worrying 
when his neighbor, Mr. Puffer, came 
out of his gate. He walked across the 
lawn, and came up to Mr. Frittles. 

“Evening, Puffer, glad you could come 
over. Sit down,” said Mr. Frittles cordial- 
ly. “Going to have boarders over the 
week end at Pleasant Pastures?” 
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Mr. Frittles hoped that he 


Mr. Puffer eased himself into an arm- 
chair before he answered. ‘Fact of the 
matter is, I did something that I hope 
won't prove foolish.”’ 

“That so?” said Mr. Frittles. 

“Got a letter from some singer who’s 
going to give a concert in Washington 
on Saturday. Wants to come out Friday 
and rest before the concert, then come 
back and enjoy the country for a day or 
so afterward! She offered to pay for all 
the rooms if I don’t take anyone else for 
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hadn't made a mistake. 


the week end. ‘That way I'll get the same 
amount of money and have only one per- 
son for meals instead of ten. Quite-a 
saving.” 

“Seems like a good thing to me,” 
said Mr. Frittles. 

“Did to me, too, at first,” said Mr. 
Puffer, nodding. “But I got to thinking 
about it. Every letter spoke about abso- 
lute quiet.” 

“Well, this is a peaceful enough 
place,” said Mr. Frittles. 
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Duke was old and fussy. 


“That's right,” Mr. Puffer agreed. 
‘Don’t suppose she’d mind animals, but 
you can’t tell. I got to thinking that if 
the singer came, didn’t like it and left, 
I'd be out all that money. That would 
make me awfully short for the rest of the 
month.” 

“Can't let that happen, Puffer,’’ said 
Mr. Frittles. “But I don’t believe you 
really need to worry.” 

Mr. Puffer went home, comforted by 
his talk with his neighbor. The clock 
struck nine. That was the signal for the 
old dog Duke, who got up and started 
across the porch. Mr. Frittles pushed the 
cat, Twit, off his lap and followed Duke. 
Fifteen minutes later, everyone at Ani- 
mal Acres was settled for the night, and 
out in the woods the nightingale began 
its song. 

Mr. Frittles had just finished break- 
fast the next morning when the tele- 
phone rang. It was Mr. Pebbles, calling 
from Washington, to say that Wally and 
Dorothy were planning to bring the 
burro, Chula, out to the farm that very 
afternoon. 

“That's fine,” said Mr. Frittles. “I’m 
mighty pleased to have Chula back with 
us for the summer. Be good to see Wally 
and Dorothy, too.” 
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“As a matter of fact,” said Mr. Pebbles 
slowly, as though he wasn’t sure how to 
say it, “Mrs. Pebbles and I wondered if 
you could keep Wally and Dorothy over 
the week end. We want to go sailing,” he 
explained. 

“Oh, by all means,” said Mr. Frittles. 
“I’m always glad to have them.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Pebbles. He 
paused, then added, ‘‘and of course that 
means Corky, too. Afraid she'd feel left 
out if she couldn’t be with the children 
and the burro.” 

“The more the merrier,” said Mr. 
Frittles, laughing. “This place is not 
called Animal Acres for nothing! And 
Corky will have another cocker spaniel 
to keep her company.”’ 

Mr. Frittles was dozing in his chair on 
the porch after lunch and the animals 
were taking naps, too, when the first of 
the week end boarders arrived at Animal 
Acres. It was Mrs. Anderson’s yellow 
cocker spaniel. 

“His name is Taffy,’”’ Mrs. Anderson 
said to Mr. Frittles. “I did so hate to take 
him out of school right at this time, but 
I suppose a few days away won't matter.”’ 

“School, did you say?” Mr. Frittles 
looked puzzled. 

“Yes,”” said Mrs. Anderson smiling. 
‘Taffy has been going to training school 
and getting along so well, too. The 
teacher said he wouldn't get far behind 
the rest of the class if he did his home- 
work.” 

‘‘Homework,” repeated Mr. Frittles. 
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“Be glad to help, but it’s a long time 
since I went to school.” 

“Well, I’ve brought along Taffy’s 
training primer. He’s on page 30, where 
it says retrieving. I’ve been throwing out 
a knotted handkerchief and having him 
bring it back.” 

Mr. Frittles nodded. “That seems 
simple enough. I'll try to see that Taffy 
keeps up with his class. Good-by, Mrs. 
Anderson.” Mrs. Anderson patted Taffy, 
shook hands with Mr. Frittles, and left. 

Next to arrive was the Siamese cat. 
She arrived in a long, shiny, black li- 
mousine driven by a chauffeur in uni- 
form. From the back seat, the chauffeur 
lifted out a tiny house, complete with a 
door and two screened windows. 

“I have brought Her Highness and 
her food,’ said the chauffeur. “Also, 
here is her diet,” and he handed Mr. 
Frittles a long, white envelope. “You 
will notice that she has canned fish, but 
it must be freshly opened. She will take 
white meat of chicken, or a little liver 
and bacon. Just before bedtime she likes 
a little cheese and a two-minute egg.” 

Mr. Frittles looked as though he 
didn’t quite understand. “Pardon me,” 
he said. ‘Is that the cat you are talking 
about?” 


“I am referring to Her Highness,” 
said the chauffeur. “But she’s really no 
trouble at all,’ he added quickly, and 
drove away in the long, black, shiny li- 
mousine before Mr. Frittles could ask 
any more questions. 
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Twit was spoiled, too. 


No sooner had the limousine disap- 
peared than Wally and Dorothy arrived, 
with Corky and Chula. This was a re- 
union of old friends, and made Mr. 
Frittles feel better. 

“Well, guess we're all here now,”’ said 
Mr. Frittles. Just then another long, 
black limousine turned off the highway 
and drove up the lane to Pleasant 
Pastures. Although it was a warm day, 
the woman on the back seat was smoth- 
ered in scarves as if she had a sore throat. 

“Must be the singer Mr. Puffer was 
expecting,” said Mr. Frittles. 

“Is she going to give a concert here?” 
Dorothy asked. 

“In Washington. As I understand it, 
she’s coming to rest here before the con- 
cert and again afterwards.” 

While they were all watching the sing- 
er arrive at Pleasant Pastures, there was 
a noise in their own yard. They looked 
around as a yellow jeep jerked to a stop 
near the porch. A red-haired boy jumped 
out of the jeep, holding a large bird cage 
decorated with many colored flags. 
Rushing up to the porch, he burst out, 
‘Could you keep this parrot for me for 
the week end? It means an awful lot to 
all of us, Mr. Fritters.” 
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“Frittles is the name,” said Mr. Frit- 
tles quietly. 

“Yes, excuse me, Mr. Frittles. My 
name is Mike Murphy. The folks and I 
have been invited to the country for the 
week-end, and we don’t have any place 
to leave Chico here. None of our friends 
can handle him, so you'd really be help- 
ing us out a lot if you’d take him for a 
couple of days.” 

“Is he hard to control?’’ asked Mr. 
Frittles. 

“Oh, no, not at all,” Mike Murphy as- 
sured him. “‘It’s just that Chico likes to 
sing. But I don’t think he will 
sing without a piano, except for me,” 
said Mike. 

“Well, we won’t worry about that,” 
said Mr. Frittles. ‘Have a good time in 
the country, Mike. Don’t worry about 
Chico. He'll be good company for Pan- 
cho, here.” 

“Thank you. That’s awfully good of 
you, Mr. Fritters. | beg your pardon, Mr. 
Frittles,’’ said Mike, getting into the yel- 
low jeep. Mike’s father started the 
engine, and as they started down the 
driveway, he called out, ‘“He’s never 
really noisy unless he hears concert 
music. I'll be back for him Sunday 
night.” 

It had been a busy and tiring day, with 
three new boarders arriving at Animal 
Acres, Chula coming back, and the 
singer moving in next door at Pleasant 
Pastures. Even before the nightingale be- 
gan his lullaby, Dorothy, Wally, Mr. 
Frittles, the two cats, three dogs, two 
parrots, and one raccoon were sound 
asleep. 

The big clock in the hall struck the 
half hour. It was nine-thirty, and at 
Pleasant Pastures someone began to play 
the piano. At first, the right hand ran up 
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“Could you keep this parrot for 


and down the scale softly. Then, both 
hands struck the keys, and across the 
garden a clear, rich voice floated out on 
the night. Higher and higher, louder. 
and louder, it soared until it seemed to 
fill the whole valley. 

At Animal Acres, Mr. Frittles sat 
straight up in bed. Duke opened first 
one eye, then the other. Corky and Taffy 
ran about, license tags jingling. Her 
Highness slept on, and so did Button- 
Nose, as though they were used to late 
concerts. 

Pancho’s head popped out from under 
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us for the week end, Mr. Fritters?” 


his wing, he rolled his eyes, and called 
out in a voice that sounded exactly like 
Mr. Frittles, ““Who are you?” Then he 
repeated sharply, ‘““Who are you? You're 
a nuisance.” And before anyone had 
time to think, Chico took up the song, 
and followed the singer up and down 
the scale in a rasping voice. 

Voice and piano stopped, then began 
again. Without an instant’s hesitation, 
Chico sang, too. But now the duet be- 
came a trio, as another voice, hoarse, off- 
key, but strong and sure, joined in. 
Wally and Dorothy knew that voice. It 
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was Chula braying as loud as she could. 

Wally bounded out of bed, ran down- 
stairs, and collided with Mr. Frittles, al- 
so on his way to Chula’s corral. “I'll give 
her some carrots,” said Wally, and Chula 
seized them greedily, the juice running 
from the corners of her mouth. 

Next door the music had stopped, and 
the singer’s voice was heard. “I asked for 
quiet, peace and quiet, not ridicule. The 
idea of those people next door mocking 
me!” 

Mr. Frittles and Wally and Dorothy 
stood still, almost holding their breath. 
They could hear Mr. Puffer talking and 
talking, so low they couldn’t understand 
what he said. Finally, the voices at Pleas- 
ant Pastures ceased, and the Frittles 
household settled down to sleep. ‘The 
only music now was the nightingale 
singing from the woods. 

Everyone slept late the next morning. 
For the first time since he was a puppy 
the age of Taffy, Duke didn’t wake up 
when the clock struck six. Neither did 
Fred Frittles. It had been almost morn- 
ing when he fell asleep. Long after the 
animals were breathing evenly, he had 
lain awake, thinking what he could do 
about his animals, his boarders, and Mr. 
Puffer’s problem. 

Mr. Frittles had finally dropped off to 
sleep and was dreaming of Animal Acres 
without boarders and no singer next 
door, when he was wakened by a terrible 
sound. It was Chula again. She was 
awake and hungry. And when she was 
hungry, there was only one thing to do 
... bray. This she did—once, twice, three 
times. Loudly, insistently, impatiently. 
She kept it up until Mr Frittles poured 
a generous amount of corn in her basket. 

In a few moments, Mr. Puffer came 
across the garden and up on Mr. Frittles’ 
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porch. He looked tired and worried. 
Both men sat down and looked out to- 
ward the woods. 

“Guess I made a mistake,” Mr. Puffer 
said. “It was a mistake to turn away a 
houseful of people I knew and take one 
I didn’t. Especially after all her letters. 
Now, she threatens to leave if anything 
else happens.” 

“Well, chances are nothing will. Prob- 
ably be a dull day,” said Mr. Frittles, try- 
ing to be helpful. 

““Frittles, anything can happen here. I 
love the animals almost as much as you 
do, you know that, but there’s no telling 
what they may do any minute.”’ 

Mr. Frittles sighed. “You're right, 


(This is Part One of a two-part story. 





Puffer. I guess we both made a mistake. 
Surely wasn’t wise for me to take all 
these boarders either, particularly the 
parrot. Trouble is that now they’re here 
there’s not much I can do but keep them 
until Sunday evening when their 
families .. .” 

Mr. Frittles got no further. His next 
words were drowned out by a loud 
scream at Pleasant Pastures, then 
another and another. The screams came 
from the singer’s bedroom. What she 
said was as startling as the noise. 

“I’ve been robbed. I’ve been robbed,” 
she cried, and screamed again. “Oh, my 
pearls, my beautiful pearls! Mr. Puffer, 
come here this minute!” 


To be concluded next month.) 








September means school, and school 
means seeing all your old friends again. 
Here are some jokes to tell them on the 
way home—and if you hear any good 
ones, send them to me—George, Box 
350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“Will you pass the nuts?” the dinner 
guest said to the professor. <J 
“I suppose so,” the prof replied, “but I 
really should flunk most of them this 

term.” 


| 


Nit: What turns without moying? 


—Rita Kelleher 
Vo? 








JOKES ff 
by George —|xKe 


Wit: I give up—what? oe \?, 
Nit: Milk, silly! N r “Well, it ended in a draw!” 
—Doris Willette —Enrique Zaldivar, Philippines. 
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Mortuer: Johnny, I hear that instead of 
going to Sunday school this morning, 
you played football. 

Jounny: That’s not true, Mother, and I 
have a string of fish to prove it. 

—Nancy June Sharp 


BiLt: How did the firefly feel after go- 





Bos: Cut up, I suppose. 
BiLL: No, de-lighted! 


“Hear about the man who had a fight 
with his dentist?” 
“No—how’'d it come out?” 
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By HAMILTON HERTZ 


The baseball fans thought Johnny 
Mize was finished. He had been cast off 
by the New York Giants in mid-season. 
He was getting old for a baseball player 
and his hitting had slumped. For some 
reason, the Yankees took him, but a 
couple of weeks later, he was injured and 
out for the season. 

No wonder both Yankee and Dodger 
fans hooted when, a whole year later, 
Big John stepped up to the plate in the 
ninth inning of the 1949 World Series. 
The bases were loaded, the score was 
tied. What a time to send in a crippled 
old man! 

But Johnny Mize did not listen to the 
booing, for he had work to do. 

The first pitch shot right through the 
strike zone. John swung at it, and 
missed. ‘The crowd screamed at him. He 
rubbed some dirt on his hands and grip- 
ped the bat again. He let a wild one go 
by for a ball. 

The next pitch looked good to Big 
John and he went for it. There was a 
sharp crack. Yankee fans went wild as a 
solid single exploded off the Mize bat in 
a smash that was the turning point in the 
series. Two runs came in and the Yanks 
won, 3 to 1. The old man called Mize 
had come through in a comeback that re- 
minded fans of another baseball player 
who had turned boos to cheers. His name 
was Babe Ruth. 
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It was in the third game of the 1932 
World Series and the Yankees were play- 
ing the Chicago Cubs at Wrigley Field. 
They had won the first two games but 
Ruth, just out of a sick bed, had fallen 
into a batting slump. 

The Babe had struck out twice that 
afternoon and the Chicago fans began to 
boo the great man. In the fourth inning, 
he missed a catch in the outfield which 
resulted in a 4 to 4 tle. 

The razz was on. As the Babe stepped 
to the plate in the fifth inning, some fans 
threw lemons on the field. 

Good-naturedly, the Babe tipped his 
cap to the crowd and the play went on. 
The count went to three balls, and two 
strikes. The razz grew louder. 

The great Ruth stepped back from the 
plate and pointed his bat to the center 
field wall, meaning he was going to hit 
the next pitch for a home run over that 
wall. The crowd booed harder. They 
thought Ruth, even at his best, could not 
say he was going to hit a home run, then 
hit it. 

A hush fell over the huge stadium. 
Ruth waited for the pitch, then swung 
with all his might. It was a smash that 
sent the ball in a great arc, to disappear 
behind the wall at the exact spot to 
which Ruth had pointed. 

As the mighty Babe rounded the 
bases, every fan rose to cheer him. 
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HERBS AS SOAP IN GREECE 













AZTEC SWEAT BATH 


SOABD AND WATER 


By F. J. JUPO 


Can you imagine a country where people have 
never taken baths? Explorers who have returned 
from Tibet have told of meeting Tibetans who 
had never had a bath in their whole lives! A 
hundred years ago, even in some parts of the 
United States, people took few baths unless they 
were advised to by a doctor. 

However, most people through the ages have 
tried to keep clean in one way or another. The 
ancient Aztecs used the “steam bath” to take off 
weight as well as dirt. To a citizen of old Rome, 
the public bath was a pleasant place to read a 
book. At one time there were 850 public baths in 
that city. One of them could accommodate 18,000 
people at once, and it had a large library. 

The Greeks used herbs as a cleanser, while the 
first crude soap was made from tallow by the Gauls, 
old inhabitants of present-day France. 
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DAILY "BATH" OF THE 
17TH CENTURY 
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THROUGH THE AGES 


Illustrated by the Author x 


OLD-FASHIONED SHOWER 


During the Middle Ages, the habit of bathing 
all but died out, and most people did not even 
wash their faces. 

Noblewomen of the eighteenth century took 
strange baths which were supposed to make them 
more beautiful. Marie Antoinette bathed in don- 
key’s milk and Josephine, wife of Napoleon, bathed 
in strawberry juice. 

Public tubs were wheeled through the streets 
of Paris a hundred years ago, and one could “rent” 
a tub for a quick dip. 

Even today, some parts of the world have bath- 
ing habits that seem strange to us. The Finns take 
extremely hot baths, then roll around in the snow 
while an attendant beats them with a switch. Wom- 
en in Turkey consider baths a social occasion 
and spend an entire day in the bath-house or 
picnicking on the grounds. 
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WHAT A TIBETAN 
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THE FINNISH BATH 











Possum had never been to the County 
Fair, but this year he was going! He had 
a brand new dime and a secret, and he 
was going to the Fair! 

Possum was not his real name; his real 
name was Ezra Tuttle Johnson, and he 
lived 'way down south in Alabama on a 
farm with his mama, his papa, his big 
brother Luddy, and his two sisters, Lily 
Pearl and Prue. 

When Ezra had been a little baby, 
Luddy had looked at him hard and long, 
and said, ‘I wish I could carry on ’bout 
this child’s looks, but he favors a little 
woods creature to me... a little pos- 
sum.”’ And from that time on, everybody 
had called him Possum. ' 

Possum never did mean to, but he 
managed to get in trouble a heap o’ 
times. His mama would throw up her 
hands and exclaim, “Oh my, what a 
worry! This child just isn’t like anybody 
else and he doesn’t act like anybody else. 
Mercy me!” 

Poor little Possum. He had thought 
the time would never arrive, but at last 
the County Fair was here! He was so 
happy. He danced a little jig, and sang: 

‘First upon the heel 
And then upon the toe 
Away to the Fair, I go, I go!” 

“Did you hear that, Beans?” Possum 
asked his dog. ‘I’m goin’ to the Fair! 
I'm goin’ to see all the animals. I’m goin’ 
to eat and stuff myself. I’ve got a shiny, 
spankin’ new dime to spend. I’m goin’ 
to do what Luddy hasn’t ever even 
done.” 

Beans lifted one ear. Possum liked to 
talk to Beans for he was sure Beans un- 
derstood every word he said. 

Lily Pearl and Prue heard what Pos- 
sum said. “What you so rarin’ to go to 
the Fair about?” asked Lily Pearl. 
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POSSUM GOES 


By ANN GALLION 





“Let's play Gray Feller,’ said 


Possum grinned mysteriously. “I’ve 
got a secret about this old Fair. I’ve got 
a dime and I've got a secret.” 

All the coaxing in the world from Lily 
Pearl and Prue would not make Possum 
tell his secret about the Fair. 

Saturday was the big day. Possum was 
excited. Everybody was excited. 

Mama fixed a lunch because they 
were going to stay all day and until late 
that night. | 

The fireworks were the last and best 
thing happening at the Fair, Possum 
thought. Lily Pearl and Prue and Pos- 
sum had never seen the fireworks—only 
Luddy, that is besides Mama and Papa. 
Luddy tried to act as though he didn’t 
much care ‘bout going, but Possum 
knew Luddy was only pretending. 

“Let’s play Gray Feller,” said Possum, 
as the truck rolled along. 
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TO THE FAIR 


Illustrated by GRACE PAULL 
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Possum, as the truck rolled along. 


“That'll be just the thing to pass the 
time till we get there,” agreed Lily Pearl. 

“What kind of game is Gray Feller?”’ 
asked Mama. 

“Well, I watch my side of the road. 
Lily Pearl and Prue watch their side. 
Every time we pass a gray mule, we yell 
‘Gray Feller’ and stamp our fist on our 
other hand. The one that yells and 
stamps the mostest wins.” 

“That sounds like a good game, Pos- 
sum,’ Papa said. “You all keep it up un- 
til we get to the Fair, and I'll give the 
winner a prize.” 

Possum yelled and stamped. Lily Pearl 
and Prue yelled and stamped, and Pos- 
sum was declared the winner. Papa told 
Possum that he could choose his prize. 

Possum thought he wanted a candy 
apple. No, that wouldn’t do. Then he 
thought he wanted a snow-ball candy 
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stick. No, Mama had packed a good 
lunch. He asked Papa to allow him a 
little more time. 

‘“Let’s just walk around first,’’ Mama 
suggested. ““We can come back to the 
side shows after a spell.” 

That suited everybody. 

“I want to see those fine hogs I heard 
‘bout, and that cavortin’ prize bull from 
Clay County,” Possum said. 

The Johnsons had no trouble finding 
the livestock exhibit. There were the 
fine hogs and the cavorting bull with a 
ring in his nose. There were cows, 
chickens, and high-stepping turkeys. 

Then they saw the home exhibit, with 
preserves and canned goods put up by 
the farmers’ wives, and pictures painted 
by the school children, and fancy em- 
broidery. 

Possum was really enjoying himself. 
He felt in his pocket to see if his dime 
was still there. Just at that moment Prue 
pulled his arm. 

“Let’s go see the biggest snake in the 
world,” she said. 

“No, sir,” answered Possum. “You're 
not goin’ to catch me foolin’ around a 
snake.” 

Nothing could persuade Possum, who 
stood outside while the others went in 
the tent. 

All the children agreed on riding the 
merry-go-round. Possum chose a tall 
giraffe, Lily Pearl a snorting horse, Prue 
a crouching tiger, and Luddy a plung- 
ing lion. 

Possum shouted and laughed. He was 
having such a good time. He felt in his 
pocket .. . his dime was gone .. . his 
dime that he had saved for so long. He 
looked in all his pockets. He turned 
them inside out, but it was gone for 
sure. Now he couldn’t surprise Luddy. 
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Oh, my! the dime was gone, all right. 

“Where’s my dime?’’ Possum yelled. 
“I’ve lost my shiny new dime. It’s lost! 
I lost it!” 

They all looked. They looked every- 
where. They overturned the boxes. 
They looked on the ground. ‘The dime 
was nowhere to be 
found. Possum’s face 
started to pucker, his 
eyes blinked hard to 
keep back the tears. He 
turned to Papa. 

“All this time I’ve 
saved this dime to sur- 
prise Luddy, and now 
I've lost it.” 

Papa put his arm 
around Possum. 

“Sonny,” he - said, 
“don’t carry on so. You 
lost your dime, but re- 
member you never said 
what you wanted for 
your prize.” 

“That's right,” ans- 
wered Possum, his face 
brightening. “Hot dog! 
If you give me a dime 
for a prize, I can ride 
on my secret after all.” 

‘““What’s your secret, 
Possum?’ Mama asked. 

“I want to ride on 
that Ferris wheel after 
dark! Luddy’s 
even done that.” 

He looked at Luddy, his eyes a-shin- 
ing. “I bet you'll sure be surprised 
when you see me ridin’ way up on that 
Ferris wheel, Luddy, all by myself. I'll 
be whirling past you, sassy as a jay bird, 
and you'll be standin’ watchin’ me. I'll 
bet you'll be surprised, Luddy, your eyes 
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near about pop out of your head. I'll bet 
you'll say, “There goes old Possum flying 
high. I never did think Possum would 
ride the Ferris wheel all by himself after 
dark!’ ”’ 

Luddy grinned. “I'll be most sur- 
prised, Possum. It'll pretty well take my 





My! What a fine view of the fireworks 


breath away. Is that what you're goin’ 
to do?”’ 

“IT sure am... if Mama lets me.” 

Mama looked at Papa. ““You might as 
well let him,” Papa said. 

“Well, just as you say.” Mama shook 
her head. “But it’s against my better 
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judgment. Suppose you get scared, Pos- 
sum?” 

“I’m not scared of any old Ferris 
wheel,’ Possum answered. 

It was getting dark, and not long be- 
fore the fireworks. 

“If you're goin’, then go now before 


Possum had, way up in the air! 


the fireworks,” Mama told Possum. 
Possum choked down the popcorn he 
was eating. Papa handed him a dime 
and, with eyes stretched wide open, Pos- 
sum bought his ticket. His knees felt 
like tissue paper, and he wondered if it 
would be as much fun as he had thought. 
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However, he managed to get in the seat, 
and a man strapped him in. His family 
was grinning and waving their hands. 
Off the Ferris wheel started, very slow- 
ly at first and then faster and faster. After 
it had circled twice, Possum did not mind 
at all. He waved to Papa, Mama, Lily, 
Pearl, Prue and Luddy. 
He shouted, “Whee- 
ee-ee, see me, Luddy?”’ 
as he went flying by. 
The fourth time 
around, just as Possum 
was ‘way up top... 
Bang! ... The Ferris 
wheel stopped. Possum 
could see all over the 
Fair. The people below 
looked like so many 
bugs crawling along. 
Possum waited for 
the Ferris wheel to 
start again. He waited 
and he waited, but it 
did not start. He began 
to get scared. He didn’t 
have wings. He could- 
n't fly down! It was too 
far to climb down. Pos- 


sum became more 
afraid. 
He began calling, 


“Hey, Mama, get me 
out of this. I wasn’t 
aiming to stay here 
all night. Help! Help! 
Help!” 

The man below said, “Don’t worry. 
We're going to get you down in a short 
time. Something has gone wrong with 
the motor. We'll soon have it all right. 
Be a brave boy.” 

Possum was beyond being a_ brave 
boy. The tears were trickling down. 
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Mama called up to him. “That’s all 
right, honey. They’re going to get you 
down. Just be patient.” 

Even that did not comfort Possum in 
his misery. Poor little boy! 

“Oh, my!” he moaned. “Why did I 
ever think to come on this old Ferris 
wheel? I’m not goin’ to do such a thing 
again. Oh, mercy!” 

BING! ZIP! POP! Possum jerked his 
head. He had forgotten all about the 
fireworks. There they were! My! He had 
a mighty fine view, 'way up in the air! 

First rockets and firecrackers, torpe- 
does and snipwheels burst into the air. 
That was what Possum had heard. After 
these melted away, far out on the field in 
front of the grandstand, a beautiful swan 
appeared on the lake. When this burned 
away, a picture of the President ap- 
peared, and last of all the American flag. 

Everybody clapped and the band 
struck up “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Possum did not know all the words, but 
he sang anyway. And then, glory be! ... 
the old Ferris wheel started moving. It 
finally lowered him to the ground. 





Mama ran and grabbed him. “You 
poor little thing. Mama’s so sorry.” 

‘No use to be sorry, Mama. I’ve had 
a fine time.” 

The rest of the Johnsons looked at 
him, astonished. 

‘‘My secret turned out the best ever. 
I even surprised myself. I saw the fire- 
works,” explained Possum, “and that 
sure was some seat!” 

‘The fireworks!” everyone shouted. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Possum. 

“Well, I’m plumb outdone,” Mama 
said. “‘Here we were watchin’ you and 
worryin’, and all the time you’re up 
watchin’ the fireworks. That beats all. 
The most curious things happen to you. 
You're like nobody else.” 

“That's right,’ answered 
‘I’m just like nobody else.” 

Mama smiled with her arms around 
Possum. “And, honey, don’t you ever try 
to be like anybody else. Mama loves you 
just like you are.” 

Possum laid his sleepy head on her 
shoulder as they rode home on the truck. 
It had been a wonderful day. 


Possum. 
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DEEP-BOTTLE DIVER 


It’s easy to make a toy deep-sea diver 
that will amuse and mystify your friends. 
Cork a bottle of water and press it and 
your diver goes plunging down. Loosen 
the cork; up he comes. 

For the diver you can use an eye- 
dropper, or a small glass vial like those 
used for little pills or beads. You can 
paint the diver with India ink. 

A bottle filled with water will serve as 
the ‘‘sea.” Any kind of bottle that you 
can find or buy a cork for will do, as long 
as the diver fits inside. And you can 
paint an underwater scene on the out- 
side for fun. Now, a cork, and you're 
ready to go. 

Fill the bottle with water. Then drop 
in the diver with the open end pointing 
downward, so that it floats upright. 
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Prove It Yourself 


By ROSE WYLER 


Cork the bottle. Then press on it or 
squeeze the sides of the bottle. Notice 
how the water goes up into the tubing 
as the diver goes down. If you want him 
to come up, loosen the cork. 

You can see that the diver floats when 
filled or nearly filled with air. But what 
happens to the air when the diver sinks? 
And where does the air come from when 











the diver rises to the top of the “‘sea?’”’ 
You can't see the air go in or out of 
the tubing because it stays inside. Air is 
a gas and therefore can be squeezed into 
smaller space. But water is a liquid and 
cannot be compressed. Pressure just 
spreads through it evenly. That’s why 
pressure on the cork or bottle forces 
water up into the diver. This crowds the 
air into smaller space. But as soon as the 
pressure is released, the air in the tub- 
ing expands and the diver is again light 
enough to float. See if any of your friends 
can figure all this out for themselves. 
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MAKE A BELT by Lo Unde 










MATERIALS NEEDED: 

Scraps of leather, felt, or heavy construction 
paper (for play costumes), scissors, wrapping 
paper. If the scraps are several colors, the belt 
will be gayer. Scraps may be cut from old hats, 
purses, or any old piece of felt. 


————) 


f 





. Cut pattern from wrapping paper in 
one of the sizes given below. 

2. Place pattern on felt or leather and 

trace around it. Then cut out piece. 





3. Fold piece. While holding it closed, 
slip the end of another through. Re- 

_ ee 1 536" peat until belt is long enough. Tie it 

with strips of felt, leather or a cord. 


SIZES 
2%"x 53" 
l%"x 4° 
Ja" x 3R 
0s Xx 2x 


0! 
- -gi- - 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF CATS 
by Gladys Taber (Franklin Watts. $1.50). 
Cats are smart. They can live alone and sur- 
vive. But they are friendly and full of fun, 
too. If you have a cat, or just want one, this 
book is meant for you. 


INDIGO HILL 
by Eleanor Frances Lattimore (Morrow. $2). 
Lydia was eight, the oldest of three children 
who lived with Aunt Tobey on a farm in 
South Carolina. This is a gentle but some- 
how exciting story. 


A CAP FOR MUL CHAND 
by Julie Forsyth Batchelor. (Harcourt. $2). 
Mul Chand lived in India. He knew about 
camels and water buffaloes and how to kill a 
cobra. His worst problem was the bully in 
his school. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 
by Rose Dobbs (Random House. $2). 
are cheerful tales indeed, short and snappy 
and suitable for any age. 


These 


FOUR FARTHINGS AND A THIMBLE 
by Margaret J. Baker (Longmans. $2.50). Too 
many pets create disaster in a London apart- 
ment, but Benbow leads the way to Farthings 
Farm and many adventures. 


THE SHINING SHOOTER 
by Marion Renick (Scribners. $2.25). Marbles 
and a magician: that was the lucky combina- 
tion for Tip, who iearned about marbles and 
magic tricks at the same time. 


BLUE RIBBONS FOR MEG 
by Adele de Leeuw (Little, Brown. $2.50). 
Meg came from Boston. No wonder the rug- 
ged life of an Army Post on the Dakota plains 
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frightened her at first. There were Indians 
and horses and rough, teasing boys! 


TURNIPSEED JONES 
$2). How a 
boy, who wants a bicycle the worst way, 
works as hired hand for a spunky old lady of 
ninety-nine. 


by Edward Mammen (Harpers. 


This is a boys’ story, but their 
sisters will get a chuckle, too. 


WINDFALL FIDDLE 
by Carl Carmer (Knopf. $2.50). 
fiddle, Bob tangles with a circus, a fake Indian 


To earn a 


medicine man, and some other queer char- 
acters. 


THAD OWEN 
by Hazel Wilson (Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2). 
Thad Owen was twelve, red-headed and 
cocky. He was likely to act first, and think af- 
THE OWEN 
BOYS, you will be glad that Thad has a book 


terwards. If you remember 


all to himself. He keeps the story humming. 
y 8 


SAWDUST IN HIS SHOES 
by Eloise Jarvis McGraw (Coward, McCann. 
$2.50). Joe Lang was born in the circus, a lion- 
tamer’s son. But an accident tears him away 
from the circus, and separates him from his 
only friend, a clown. Even when Joe works 
on a farm, you can feel the magnetism of cir- 
cus life pulling him back to the tanbark and 
the sawdust. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN POETS 
by Laura Benet (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). With 
a poet’s insight Miss Benet writes briefly 
about twenty-two American poets, as far apart 
as Longfellow and Sandburg, Edgar Allen Poe 
and Laura E. Richards. But Miss Benet 
knows, and shows, why all of them are still 
read and re-read by children today. 
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The Freight-house Cat 









Tom was no ordinary black cat. He 
hadn't a white hair on his whole body. 
He never saw a kitchen, never climbed 
a back-yard fence, never slept in a barn, 
and never poked his whiskers into a 
garbage can. He was, in fact, a railroad 
cat. He lived at the freight house in Junc- 
tion Town. ; 

All day and all night, his ears were 
filled with the rumble and roar and clank 
of trains, the ding-dong of engine bells, 
and the shrill blasts of engine whistles. 
He loved smoke and steam and coal dust. 
‘These sounds and smells were part of his 
life. 

Often, he sat in the freight house and 
made believe he was dozing. Secretly, 
though, he was watching the men as they 
loaded one boxcar after another with 
crates of fancy red apples, or milk cans, 
or maybe boxes of fish. 

These products drifted down the con- 
veyor belt from the old freight shed into 
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By FREEMAN HUBBARD 
Illustrated by TOM SINNICKSON 











the cars that stood on the sidetrack wait- 
ing to be filled. ‘This conveyor belt was 
like the escalator you see in a big city de- 
partment store, except that it carried 
freight instead of people. ‘Tom never 
tired of looking at it with his slanted yel- 
low eyes. 

In common with all healthy cats, the 
freight-house cat was fond of mischief. 
One afternoon, just for fun, he mounted 
the conveyor belt and rode it down into a 
car. He purred with delight. ‘This was his 
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first ride. It pleased him so much that he 
quickly went back to the loading plat- 
form for another trip. He did this again 
and again. 

After that, when ‘Tom wanted to have 
fun, he amused himself on the freight 
conveyor. The men employed there 
grinned at his antics. Others came from 
all over Junction ‘Town to see the sport. 
One fellow brought a camera and 
snapped a picture of Tom taking a ride. 
This picture was printed in the Junction 
Town Daily News. The men were proud 
and happy to see it. 

From that day on, Tom owned the 
freight house. Whatever he did was all 
right with the men. Tom knew it, too. 
Sometimes he purposely lay down on the 
busiest spot of the loading platform, but 
instead of shoving him aside the men let 
him stay. They moved out of the way 


ey 


— 


themselves to let Tom take over. 

Tom found the smell of fish exciting. 
When sea food was being loaded, he me- 
owed and rubbed against the railroad 
men’s legs. Once in a while he was lucky. 
A man would toss him a fish from a 
broken box. Tom would seize it in his 
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jaws and vanish behind the freight shed. 
This was the last you would see of him 
for the day, but early the next morning 
he would show up again as usual. 

One hot July afternoon Tom sprawled 
out lazily in the shade of the loading plat- 
form. ‘The men sweated over their work. 
‘Tom felt at peace with the world. He was 
too drowsy to heed a bluejay that scolded 
him from a dying spruce tree beside the 
freight house. But when a chipmunk 
made a flying leap down that same tree— 
a swift streak of brown and black—Tom 
sprang into action. 

The chipmunk landed on the conveyor 
belt and rode into a boxcar. Quick as a 
flash, Tom followed. ‘Things happened 
so fast that none of the men noticed either 
the cat or the chipmunk. Some one shut 
the car door and sealed it with a metal 
tag. Tom was locked inside! 
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A switching engine backed into the 
car and pulled it across the railroad yard 
to a freight train that was almost ready 
to leave. Tom gazed around in the dusty 
darkness. He saw only barrels of flour. 
These were packed so close together that 
he had little room to crawl between them. 

He hated to be locked up. It made him 
angry to be bumped and jolted when the 
car was coupled onto the train and the 
train began moving. He uttered a loud 
wail. It was drowned out by the hum of 
rolling wheels and the clank of couplers. 
For a whole hour, he yowled and yowled, 
but nobody heard him. At length he 
curled up on a barrel top. There he fell 
asleep to the lullaby of wheels clicking 
over rail joints. 

For a day and two nights, Tom stayed 
in that car as it rolled on and on and on. 
Once in a while, it stood still on a side- 
track. Tom meowed again and again. 
Nothing happened. ‘The men who had 
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loaded that car had failed to leave him 
any food or drink. ‘Tom felt outraged. All 
he could do was glare at the inside of the 
dusty old boxcar full of barrels. 

Mr. Chipmunk kept safely out of 
reach. ‘The freight-house cat often heard 
him pattering and scratching around the 
car. He hardly ever saw the small brown 
and black animal, and the passage ways 
were too narrow for the twelve-pound cat 
to follow. Even so, there was one ad- 
vantage in having Mr. Chipmunk as a 
fellow passenger. ‘om was not alone. He 
enjoyed matching wits with the cunning 
little beast, always hoping to catch him 
off-guard. ‘That helped him forget he was 
hungry. 

Meanwhile, the train rumbled across 
the broad prairie. It chugged up into the 
foothills. It climbed the mountains. It 
clattered over bridges, through black tun- 
nels and snowsheds, and finally stopped 
at a station. 

Tom, who had seen none of this land- 
scape, was quite discouraged. When the 
train halted, he heard voices outside his 
car and gave forth a piteous wail. ‘Then 
he clawed at the door. He was tired of be- 
ing locked up in the darkness. So he kept 
meowing and scratching until help came. 

An engineer named Mr. Rayburn was 
passing the car on the way to his engine 
cab, when he heard the unhappy cat. He 
paused and called, “Here, kitty, kitty!”’ 

‘Tom wailed louder than ever. 

‘Just a minute!” called the engineer. 
““T will get you out.” 

Pretty soon the door slid open, letting 
in a shaft of sunlight and a rush of clean 
mountain air. At the same time, the chip- 
munk leaped out and scampered away. 
Tom blinked and sniffed. Then he left 
the hateful old car, sliding down the side 
of a barrel into Mr. Rayburn’s arms. 
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The engineer stroked his thick black 
fur. Tom purred and poked at the man’s 
face with a velvety paw as if to say 
“Thank you.” Mr. Rayburn found a 
metal tag attached to a collar on ‘Tom's 


neck. He read the words engraved on it. 





TOM 
WESTERN © 

RAILROAD 
eens 








‘So your name’s Tom and you're a 
railroad cat? Well, the Western Central 
is a big road, but someday we will learn 
where you came from.” 

Tom licked the man’s hand with a 
rough tongue. 

‘| guess you're hungry.” The engineer 
opened his lunch pail, took out a sardine 
and tomato sandwich, and set it on the 
ground. 

‘Who locked you up, anyhow? Were 
they trying to get rid of you? Well, you're 
coming along with me now, if you don’t 
mind riding an engine cab.” 
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When the cat finished his meal, Mr. 
Rayburn strode toward the engine, 
whistling for the cat to follow, and ‘Tom 
trailed after him. The freight-house cat 
had never before ridden an engine. But 
he had seen plenty of them and heard 
them and smelled their smoke and grease, 
so he was wise in railroad matters. Soon 
he felt very much at home on the en- 
gineer’s seat-box. It thrilled him to look 
out the window as the scenery flashed by. 

There were snow-capped mountain 
peaks, silvery winding rivers, tiny sta- 
tions and a few scattered towns. Wild- 
flowers bloomed beside the track. ‘Tom 
had come from Junction ‘Town, which 
lay in a flat country. He found mountain 
life new and exciting. And he was happy. 

Not even the harsh clang of the fire- 
door annoyed him when the fireman 
closed it after shoveling coal into the red- 
hot fire-box. ‘Tom gazed about with 
lively curiosity. His purring was lost in 
the deep throb of the engine’s driving 
wheels. On, on, they went. 

At length, as they thundered across a 
wooden trestle, Mr. Rayburn said to 
the cat, ““We’re almost home now. This 
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is Big Muddy Creek. Three miles more 
and we reach Coalburg.”’ 

Coalburg, at the end of his run, was a 
railroad town in a valley. When they 
reached the station, Tom sprang out of 
the cab. He was hungry. He sniffed his 
way across the station platform to the 
lunch room. The smell of food was most 
inviting. Tom stood outside the door and 
meowed. 

Mr. Rayburn heard the meow. He 
went into the lunch room and the cat fol- 
lowed. Then he bought two large plates 
of beef stew. One for himself. The other 
he set down on the floor for ‘Tom. After 
the meal, the cat cleaned his face with his 
paws and purred his thanks. But he re- 
fused to go home with Mr. Rayburn. In- 
stead, he slinked over to the Coalburg 
freight house and spent the night there. 

At noon the next day, when Mr. Ray- 
burn reported for duty, he was surprised 
to find the cat in his cab looking out of 
the window, as if waiting. 
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“Hello, Tom!” he greeted. “So you 


, 


want another ride, eh?’ 

The cat gave a glad meow of recogni- 
tion. Mr. Rayburn patted his head. For 
the next three weeks, one trip after 
another, Tom rode in Mr. Rayburn’s 
engine. Each night he slept in the Coal- 
burg freight house. He liked freight 
houses. The weather was hot and dry, 
the sky cloudless. ‘Tom had the time of 
his life. ‘The engineer always took along 
enough lunch for them both, and always 
bought supper for Tom. 

Then came rain. For three days a 
heavy storm lashed the mountains. It 
made the rails slippery. It spotted the 
track with shimmering pools and flooded 
the creeks to the danger point. Big Mud- 
dy Creek, just outside of Coalburg, be- 
came a wild foaming river. Most cats 
liked to stay home in such weather. But 
not Tom. He rode with Mr. Rayburn. 

The storm ended on the third night. 
Thick white fog surrounded Mr. Ray- 
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burn’s engine. It seemed to smother his 
great electric headlight. ‘The engineer 
could not see more than a few yards 
ahead. He was not quite sure where he 
was, but he knew they would soon cross 
the bridge over Big Muddy Creek. And 
he planned to run slowly, because the 
creek was badly flooded. 

The huge engine drove ahead in the 
foggy darkness, rocking a bit from side 
to side. Tom was hunched on the seat- 
box just behind the engineer. Suddenly 
he let out a long piercing wail. Mr. Ray- 
burn glanced around to see if the cat was 
hurt in any way. Tom was not hurt, but 
he kept on yowling. 

“Cut it out!’ ordered the engineer. 
‘There’s nothing the matter with you!” 

In reply, Tom snarled like a wildcat 
and clawed at the engineer’s sleeve. Mr. 
Rayburn was startled. He and the fire 
man tried to quiet the frantic beast. 

“There's something queer about this,” 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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T~ Els SATURDAY COOK 


Let’s Cook Outdoors 












“Mew 
Seu en Sacka 
“Pe Duthie ond 
Docon Sondwiches 
Apples 
Some-— Mors 





PEANUT BUTTER AND BACON SANDWICHES 


The sandwiches should be _pre- 
pared at home. Fry bacon (one strip 
for each sandwich) until crisp. Drain 
on absorbent paper. Spread peanut 
butter on bread. Crumble bacon over 
peanut butter. 

SOUP IN SACKS 

You'll need one can of soup for 
three persons, and one can of water. 
One thing you must remember in 
making soup in paper bags is to get a 
sturdy fresh brown-paper sack which 
has not been glued across the bottom. 
Or aluminum foil may be used. 

Empty soup into sack and add a 
can of water for each can of soup. Do 
not try to cook more than one can 
of soup in one bag. Place sack with 
top rolled on a hot rock next to coals. 
Soup should be hot in about 10 min- 
utes. Pour into paper cups. 

SOME-MOoORES 

You'll need one-half a_ five-cent 
chocolate bar, two graham crackers 
and two marshmallows for each 
“‘some-more.” 

Make a sandwich out of graham 
crackers and chocolate. ‘Toast marsh- 
mallows. Then put hot marshmallows 
into sandwiches. This will melt the 
chocolate. After eating one, you'll find 


out how this dessert got its name. 
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Mr. Rayburn finally said to the fireman. 
‘Tom never acted this way before. I’m 
going to see what’s up.” 

He shut off steam and set the brakes. 
The train skidded to a stop and Mr. Ray- 
burn swung down from the cak. When 
he reached the ground, he uttered a weird 
cry. The fireman piled off after him. 

Neither spoke. The two men were 
standing on the bank of Big Muddy 
Creek. They gazed with pale faces and 
thumping hearts as Mr. Rayburn 
pointed. There was no bridge! The flood 
had washed it away. 

After a while, the conductor and brake- 
man came up in the murky darkness to 
see what was wrong. Mr. Rayburn was 
weak with relief. 

“Fellows,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘the cat 
saved our lives!” 

The conductor gasped. “What do you 
mean?” 

‘IT mean,” said Mr. Rayburn in a tight 
voice, “that Tom started howling just 
before we reached this spot. If he hadn’t 
acted so crazy—well, I would never have 
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stopped in time and we might all have 
been drowned.” 

‘He knew the bridge was down?” 

“Maybe he did. I don’t know. Cats 
have a very sharp sense of hearing. May- 
be he could tell from an odd change in 
the sound of our wheels rolling over the 
rails that the track was broken off at the 
river bank.” 

Thus Tom became a hero. His old 
friends back home in Junction Town, 
who had wondered what became of ‘Tom, 
read about him in the Daily News. ‘The 
newspapers mentioned the name tag on 
his collar. It was a great day at the freight 
house. The men wrote a telegram to Mr. 
Rayburn and they all signed it. ‘They all 
wanted ‘Tom to come back to Junction 
Town. 

Pretty soon ‘Tom was on his way home. 
The freight-conveyor belt was waiting 
for him, and so was the old freight house, 
all trimmed with flags and streamers. 
He had as many sardines as he could eat. 
Nothing was too good for the cat that 
had saved a train. 
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GLOBI GOES FISHING _ By Schiele & Lips 
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Come along now, little deer 
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Jumping reindeer, what a catch! 


Off the fire and down the hatch! 
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PENGLET PATTER 

Hello, boys and girls. It’s still so hot here 
that it’s hard to think of school, falling leaves, 
and football being almost upon us. 

We've been busy buying new school shoes 
and clothes. Uncle Peter just shakes his head 
sadly when we try on last year’s clothes which 
are either too short or too tight, and some- 
times both. 

The day after we got back from vacation, 
we swam up the Hudson to our printing plant 
in Poughkeepsie to see what mail had come 
in for us over the summer. We found many 
fine stories, poems, letters, and pictures from 
readers all over the country. If you would 
like to have a story or poem you've written, 
or a picture you've drawn, considered for The 
Penglet Press, send them in to: The Penglet 
Press, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Editor Petunia. 


SABER, AN AFRICAN LION 
By Steven Price, age 9 


One bright morning two lion cubs were 
playing in front of a cave entrance concealed 
by brush. Their 
mother was lying on 
her side watching her 
children romping 
about. One of the 
cubs was called Jingo, 
and the other was 
named Saber. 

As they were play- 
ing, Saber wandered 
off. He looked about 
but finally came to 
the conclusion that 
he was lost. 
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READY FOR RIDER 
by Gwen Voran, age 9 


As night came on, he found a cave which 
he decided to move into. 

One day, about a year later, he met another 
lion and they had a fight. After a few minutes 
of fighting, Saber recognized the other cub’s 
style of fighting. It was his brother. 


POCKETS 
By Jane Netting, age 9 


Boys always have pockets 
And such big pockets, too, 
But girls don’t have pockets 
They never do. 


I wish I had pockets 

In my dresses and skirts, 
Like boys have pockets 

In their trousers and shirts. 


THE KNIGHT AND THE GIANT 
By Nancy Wright, age 11 


A knight was galloping along one day, 
when a huge giant stepped into his path. 
“Where do you think you're going?” asked 
the giant of the trembling knight. 

“I’m looking for ad- 
venture,” said the 
knight. 

“Well, I'll give you 
one!” screamed the 
giant, and stuffed the 
knight in his pocket. 

Now the knight, be- 
ing very clever, took 
his sword and cut off 
the pocket he was in, 
and fell to the ground. 

Then he remember- 
ed that if he was a 
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brave knight he should slay the giant, but the 
giant was very far away by now. “I must 
catch that giant or my fellow knights will 
tease me to death.” 

The knight looked around, but his horse 
had galloped away and there was nobody near 
but a dragon. “Please, Dragon, will you help 
me catch that giant, because I’m looking for 
an adventure?” 

“Always glad to oblige!” said the dragon. 
“Just climb on my back.” So off they went. 

“Halt! Pull over!” said the knight after he 
had caught up with the giant. “I’m going to 
cut off your head and take it back to the castle 
and show my friends.” 

“If you don’t mind, I’d rather cut off 
yours!” said the giant. 

“But you won't!” said the knight, and he 
cut off the giant’s head. But another one grew 
in its place! ‘The knight kept on cutting until 
he was so discouraged that he just sat down 
and sobbed. ‘Then all of a sudden, the giant 
fell to the ground. 

“Why, he’s dead!” cried the knight. 

“I know,” said the dragon. “He could never 
stand to see a man cry.” 

So the knight cut off the giant’s last head 
and carried it home, singing. 


FAIRIES LIVE AND NEVER DIE 
By Cathy Kober, age 7 


It’s hard to see fairies 

Because they are so little, 

But if you do, you cannot see their wings, 
Their wings are tiny, special things, 
That give them powers to fly, 

Here and there, there and here, 

And never a soul to die. 


THE WATER CLOCK 
By Helen Lauritzen, age 10 
The water clock drips out the hours 
So slowly an hour seems like a day. 
It seems so long till it’s emptied, 
And the day is fading away. 
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MONKEY AND ALLIGATOR 
By Becky Holland, age 5 


“Do you want it?” asked the monkey, 
“Do you want it” asked the monkey. 
“Yes,” said the alligator, 
“Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes!” 


Down came the cocoanut, 
Down came the cocoanut, 
“Ouch,” said the alligator, 
“Ouch, 
Ouch, 
Ouch!” 


People should be careful, 
People should be careful, 
People should be careful 
With 
cocoa- 
nuts! 


FALL 
By Bard Rogers, age 11 


The field wide, the clover green, 

Cows in the distance can be seen. 

I think of winter, I think of snow. 

I think of children as to school they go 
A leaf falls to the ground; 

I hear an unfamiliar sound. 

The schoolbell ringing, 

Voices singing, 

Mean that fall has come. 


THE CATERPILLAR 
By Howard Schwat, age 7 


I found a little caterpillar on our straw- 
berry plants. He was yellow. I put him in a 
jar and gave him lots of leaves to eat. He 
grew and grew. 

My neighbor found another caterpillar 
which was smaller than the one I found. Soon 
it grew little fuzzy hairs and turned red. 

Then the first yellow one started to spin 
a cocoon. It took two leaves and pressed them 


near its belly and then spun a cocoon so that 
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it was tight. While this was happening, the 
red one got bigger and bigger. 

One day a little white butterfly burst out 
of the cocoon. The next day my friend Carol 
said, “Did you put a butterfly in the cage?” 

I said, “No. Is one there?” 

She said there was a fuzzy little white but- 
terfly in the cage. I looked, and the cocoon 
was wide open. The old skin was there. 

The little butterfly did not fly right away. 
It could only walk around the cage. Then it 
tried to buzz up its wings and fly. Soon it 
lifted itself up in the air and buzzed around. 

We opened the cage and it flew out. At 
first, it couldn’t fly very high. It went all over 
the grass, but soon it shot up into the air like 
an airplane and it was gone into freedom. 

Meanwhile, the red one was putting some 
leaves snugly together to spin a cocoon. 


TO A SCHOOLHOUSE MOUSE 
By Nancy Randall, age 9 
A little mouse in a schoolhouse wall 
Heard sounds of coming fall. 
“They are cleaning the schoolhouse,” he said 
with glee, 
“And that means children and crumbs for 
me. 
They are dusting and cleaning the bell, 
And getting things ready I can tell. 
Now soon the children will flock all round 
With laughter and chatter and joyous sound. 
I'll be happy to hear the noise, 
And to eat the crumbs dropped by girls and 
boys.” 
The mouse was right—school did begin, 
The children came and were welcomed in. 
And in the schoolhouse, though no one knew, 


A little mouse was happy, too. 





THE DAISY by Jon Romer, age 10 (Courtesy of Mme. Emmy Lichtwitz-Krasso) 
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UP THE LADDER 


An old sailing ship which lay at anchor in 


the bay, had to be boarded by means of a 
rope ladder hanging over her side and fasten- 
ed to the deck above. The ladder had wooden 
rungs exactly a foot apart. At low tide the 
bottom rung just reached the surface of the 
water. If the tide rose at the rate of nine 
inches in an hour, how long would it take 
the water to cover two rungs? 


BIRTHDAY PUZZLE 
If you spell out the words represented by 
the following pictures, adding and subtract- 
ing where necessary, you will have the names 
of three famous persons who were born in 
September. 
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A RIDDLE 
In gardens by the plants I stand 
Thrust in erect by gardener’s hand, 
At banquets on a platter, I 
Make mouths to water; waiters, sigh. 
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CIRCULAR MIND READING 

This is another of the many mind-reading 
tricks that puzzle your friends. It is more 
mystifying than some because it can be played 
in two ways, by speaking or by pointing to- 
ward objects. Your assistant, having been 
properly instructed, leaves the room and the 
group chooses something in plain sight, such 
as a lamp, for him to guess. 

Then one of the group calls back the as- 
sistant, and you, without a word, point to or 
touch various things—a chair, a table, a book, 
a plate and then the lamp. He will immedi- 
ately stop you because the plate was round 
and his cue is to guess the next thing after a 
circular object. 

Probably your friends will ask to have the 
trick played again and the second time the 
assistant has gone out, you suggest that they 
choose something outside the house or any- 
where in the world. Perhaps someone will 
mention a rice plant in China. ° 

When your assistant returns, you begin to 
question him. “Is ‘it the chimney?” 

“No.” 

“Is it the oak tree?” 

“No.” 

“Is it the full moon?” 

“No.” 

“Is it a rice plant in China?” 

“ve.” 

You will want to ask more questions than 
these in order to prolong the trick a bit. It is 
also a good idea to think up a number of cir- 
cular things like the wheel of a car or the face 
of a clock, ahead of time, to avoid pauses. 
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MORE RIDDLES 
1. How does a cruel father honor his children? 
2. Upon a lady’s gown I add 
A dainty touch to make her glad. 
3. What makes the ocean snobbish? 
4. Why do our government buildings require 
so many repairs? 


REBUS LETTER 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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Down 


ACROSS 

1. It helps keep you —_—'1. To mop the deck. 
clean. 2. Kerosene. 
. Provides milk. 3. Preposition. 
. Clever humor. 4. Skeleton of a sea 
animal. 


An indication of 


or 


4 

7 

8. ‘To approach. 
9. Boys’ nickname 
0 


. Took out center a future event. 
of fruit. 6. Married. 

11. Citizen of Rome. 8. Heavenly body. 

12. Ship of the desert. 10. Funny. 


14. Riding clothes. 11. Fanatical. 
15. Move away. 12. Land jutting in- 
16. Poem about great to sea. 

deeds. 13. A seaside town. 
17. To disfigure. 14. A fowl. 
18. Boys’ name 15. A fuel. 


19. Part of schooner. 17. Mother. 
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The story of Pop-O is told 


in one of the 


Tl whales BOOKS 


There are over thirty of these beautiful books with delightful, 


friendly, original stories carefully selected and edited for 


young story lovers. Each book is bright and 


gay with color and has a hard, washable cover. 


Only 15° at your near-by store 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO. - 








RACINE, WISCONSIN 








We have nautical news for 

all sailors, cabin boys, pirates 

and sea captains up to the 
age of twelve and a half 


An exciting new book has just been written for boys and girls who 
are thinking of going to sea some day. This book has a rich cargo 
of 42 wonderful sea stories— and hundreds of pictures, every 
single one in bright color. You'll have a fine nautical time read- 
ing about pirates and ships and buried treasure and secret islands 
and storms on the ocean and mutinies and stowaways. You'll feel 
like a real sailor when you read 


,-” PIRATES, 
SHIPS and 
SAILORS 


By KATHRYN and BYRON JACKSON. Illustrated all in color by 
Gustaf Tenggren. A Giant Golden Book. $2. at all bookstores 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, PUBLISHERS 
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‘‘Anything for me, Mr. Postman ?’’ 


“You bet—— Story Parade !” 


QO" of the brightest times of the month is the day when the 
postman, with a cheery whistle, puts your very own copy of 


Story Parade into your mailbox. 


Open it quickly, for between its gay covers wait magical hours— 


stories of real boys and girls and tales of make-believe—animal 
stories, adventure stories, and stories of long ago. There are things 


to make and do, puzzles to solve and games to play. All for you! 








ORDER NOW 
Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York $7.50 for 3 years 


$5.50 for 2 years 


$3.00 for 1 year 


Gift card to read_________- a a a a al a a 


Donor 








